THE GRAND ALLIANCE
a Dublin lawyer, had won Marlborough's confidence at the
taking of Cork and Kinsale. He was now serving in Ireland
as a major of the Royal Irish Dragoons. Marlborough
appointed him Quartermaster-General in the Low Countries,
and he came to Holland with the twelve battalions transported
thither from Ireland. Throughout the ten campaigns he was
not only Quartermaster-General, but what we should call
Chief of the Staff and Director of Intelligence. It was
Marlborough's practice to send with the reconnoitring
cavalry an officer of high rank who knew the Commander-
in-ChiePs mind and his plans and could observe the enemy
through his eyes. Cadogan repeatedly played this part,
and on a larger scale his advance-guard action at Oudenarde
is a model of military competence, discretion, and daring.
He was in the van of all the battles and in numberless
operations. Nothing disturbed his fidelity to his chief or
the mutual comprehension between them. He shared Marl-
borough's fall, refusing to separate himself frcm " the great
man to whom I am under such infinite obligations." "I
would be a monster," he added, " if I did otherwise."
The second was his military and political secretary. Adam
de Cardonnel, the son of a French Protestant, had entered
the War Office at an early age, rose to be a Chief Clerk, and
came in contact with Marlborough at the beginning of
William's reign. From the early part of 1692 he had acted
as his secretary, and was in his closest personal friendship
and confidence. He too made all the campaigns with Marl-
borough. He conducted the whole of his correspondence
with the sovereigns, princes, and commanders of the Grand
Alliance and with the English political leaders, drafting the
letters himself, writing from Marlborough's dictation, or
copying what his chief had written, to the very great advantage
of its grammar and spelling. Cardonnel also was to " pursue
the triumph and partake the gale." Thus when the occasion
came to Marlborough he was not only ready himself, but he
had at his disposal both a military and a civilian instrument
which he had long selected and prepared, and which were so
perfectly adapted to his needs that they were never changed.
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